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IN  THE  MIDST  of  radical 
political  restructuring, 
abiding  economic  quan¬ 
dary,  and  enduring  cul¬ 
tural  tension,  the  nations 
of  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe  have  arrived  at  a 
crossroads.  Forthefi  rst  ti  me  si  nee  Worl  d  War 
I,  they  have  the  opportunity  to  experience 
lasting  change  in  theform  of  democratic  de¬ 
velopment  and  economic  reform.  However, 
reform  comes  with  a  price,  and  barring  un¬ 
foreseen  and  substantial  increases  in  annual 
revenues,  expansion  of  their  economic  and 
social  spendingnecessarilymeanslessspend- 
ingfor  national  defense.  Consequently,  the 
potential  for  lasting  economic  change  is 
predicated  upon  the  ability  of  these  nations 
to  merge  with  a  security  architecture  that 
shelters  them  from  external  conflict. 


Four  security  architectures  are  available 
to  these  former  bloc  coun  triessincethedis 
solutionoftheWarsawPactandthedisinte- 
gration  of  the  Soviet  Union;  it  is  useful  to 
I  ook  brief  ly  at  each  of  them.  Thef  i  rst  op  ti  on 
isforthenewdemocraciestofall  underRus- 
si  an  i  n  f  I  u  enceonceagai  n  asRussi  arecovers 
its  footing,  both  economically  and  politi¬ 
cally.  Such  an  option  appears  at  the  present 
time  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  democracies 
of  East  Cen  tral  Europe  and  could  occuronly 
through  Soviet-era  intimidation  combined 
with  a  complete  hands-off  policy  by  the 
West,  both  of  which  seem  unlikely. 

The  second  option  isfor  the  emerging  de¬ 
mocracies  to  seek  an  alliance  among  them¬ 
selves,  creating  some  type  of  new  security  or¬ 
ganization.  Formation  of  such  an  alliance 
would  certainly  bediffi  cultandforcethemto 
turn  their  attention  East  when  they  stand 
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poised  on  the  threshold  of  Western  integra¬ 
tion.1  Furthermore,  given  the  disparity  and 
disarray  among  the  nations  that  might  join 
suchahypotheti  cal  organization,  it  would  al¬ 
most  certainly  be  doomed  before  it  began. 

The  third  option  available  to  the  new  de¬ 
mocracies  is  the  status  quo.  They  can  main¬ 
tain  their  current  interaction  with  the  West 
through  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion's  (NATO)  Partnership  for  Peace  (PFP) 
and  continue  their  attempts  to  join  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Un  ion  (EU).Thisoption  permitscontin- 
ued  military,  political,  and  economic  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  West  and  avoids  the  costs 
associated  with  full  military  integration. 
However,  reform  under  this  option  could  be 
slowed  or  even  halted  altogether  without  at 
least  the  prospect  of  full  military  integration 
with  the  West  and  the  security  guarantees 
that  come  with  it. 

Therefore,  the  fourth  security  op¬ 
tion— NATO  membership— Is  the  only  practi¬ 
cal  one.  NATO  membership  car rieswith  itac- 
ceptance  into  the  circle  of  Western 
democraci  es,  project  i  ngstabi  I  ity  and  secu  rity 
to  the  East.  It  permits  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe  to  concentrate  their  development  al- 
mostexcl  u  si  velyintheareasof  international¬ 
ism,  free  trade,  and  democratic  practices. 

Failure  of  NATO  to  accept  new  members 
could  mean  a  lossof  pub  lie  sup  portfor  NATO 
in  its  mem  bernationsand  a  si  owl  apse  into  ir¬ 
relevance.  In  contrast,  expansion  offers  revi¬ 
talization  and  an  enhanced  role  in  Europe's 
emerging  strategic  landscape.2  Hence, 
whether  one  views  NATO  enlargement  from 
the  perspective  of  the  East  or  from  the  West, 
the  conclusion  is  the  same:  the  time  for  en¬ 
largement  is  upon  us. 

The  Purpose 

In  1982  NATO  invited  post-Franco  Spain 
into  the  Alliance  with  the  clear  intent  of 
strengthening  democracy  and  providing  the 
Spanish  people  with  an  opportunity  to  enter 
the  European  Economic  Community.3  The 
integration  of  Spain  has  been  a  resounding 
success.  Opening  NATO  to  additional  mem¬ 


bers  must  be  part  of  th  e  wi  der  pro  cessof  Eu  ro  - 
pe's  naturally  growing  together  in  the  post- 
cold- war  era.  Fail  u  reto  open  the  Al  li  ancecon- 
tributesto  an  artificial  demarcation  that  no 
longer  corresponds  to  European  realities.4 

With  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  an  unprece¬ 
dented  opportunity  existed  to  build  an  im¬ 
proved  security  architecture  that  provides  in¬ 
creased  stability  and  security  for  ail  nations  in 
the  Euro-Atlantic  area,  without  re-creating  di¬ 
viding  lines.5  Instead  of  seizing  this  opportu¬ 
nity,  EU  and  the  Western  European  Union 
(WEU)  were  effectively  re-creating  dividing 
lines  in  Europe  by  stalling  the  entry  of  new 
members  and  by  decidi  ng-uni  lateral  ly-which 
nations  of  Europe  were  fit  for  integration  into 
the  West.  NATO,  on  the  other  hand,  offered  a 
strong  and  vibrant  PFP  program.  Now,  with  a 
commitment  to  enlargement,  NATO  promises 
greater  inclusion  and  the  elimination  of  divi¬ 
sions  between  al  I  inter ested andwill  ingparties. 
This  larger  vision— the  provision  of  increased 
stabil  ityandsecu  rityforall  oftheEuro- Atlantic 
area-4s  the  underlying  purpose  of  NATO  en¬ 
largement. 

NATO  after  Enlargement 

The  cold  war  era  was  one  of  low  risk  and 
high  stability.  In  the  wake  of  collapsed  bipo¬ 
larity,  the  world  has  entered  a  period  of  high 
risk  and  low  stability— a  situation  best  illus¬ 
trated  by  events  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.6 
Bloc  confrontation  has  been  replaced  by  dif¬ 
fuse  conflict  scenarios,  with  all  the  risks  they 
entail. 7  These  risks  are  multifaceted  and  mul¬ 
tidirectional  and— most  significantly— they 
are  difficult  to  predict  and  assess.8 

Consequently,  NATO  must  forge  a  new  vi¬ 
sion  of  itscore  pur  poses  and  missions.  TheAl- 
li  ancemusttransform  itself  fromatraditional 
military  alliance  into  an  organization  for  ad¬ 
dressing  Europe's  new  security  challenges: 
maintaining  the  capacity  for  territorial  de¬ 
fense  but  at  th  e  same  ti  me  pi  ac  i  n  g  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  contingency  force  projection.9 
NATO  must  become  an  organization  of  both 
collective  defense  and  conflict  prevention,10 
taking  on  new  responsibilities  in  the  area  of 
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crisis  management  throughout  Europe11  and 
drawing  hard  lessons  from  its  failure  to  act 
with  more  determination  and  purpose  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia.12 

There  are  currently  three  forms  under 
which  NATO  allies  contribute  to  NATO'scol- 
lective  defense.13  However,  we  believe  that 
onlyone-Tull  participation  in  the  integrated 
mi  I  itary  structure  and  the  col  I  ecti  ve  defen se- 
planning  process-should  be  offered  to  new 
members.  The  I  ack  of  parti  ci  pati  on  of  certai  n 
allies  in  the  integrated  military  structure  has 
caused  manydiffi  cul  ties.  Repeati  ngthosedif- 
fi  cul  tiesduringatimewhen  nationsareseek- 
i  ng  entry  into  the  Al  li  anceen  masse  isa  strain 
that  it  should  not  have  to  endure  during  the 
stresses  of  enlarging.  Despite  our  reserva¬ 
tions,  NATO  has  agreed  to  adopt  aflexi  bleap- 
proach  when  assimilating  new  members.14 
The  latter  are  expected  to  participate  in  the 
entire  spectrum  of  Alliance  missions  with 
proper  consideration  given  to  respective  ca¬ 
pabilities,  taking  into  account  the  need  for 
case-by-case  consideration  of  non-Article  5 
missions.15 

As  part  of  enlargement’s  earlier  phase,  the 
allies  began  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
internal  adjustments  in  command  structure, 
force  posture,  roles  and  missions,  cost  shar¬ 
ing,  and  NATO  staffing.16  Yet  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed — and  possibly  of  importance  equal  to 
other  current  PFP  activities— is  how  PFP  part¬ 
ners  mi  ght  be  i  n  te  grated  i  nto  th  e  N  ATO  com¬ 
mittee  structure,  where  they  can  have  direct 
influence  on  Alliance  developments.  That 
PFP  lacks  political  content  is  underscored  by 
the  fact  that  Russia  achieved  a  political  rela¬ 
tionship  with  NATO  outside  of  PFP  and  that 
the  North  Atlantic  Cooperation  Council 
(NACC)  remains  the  only  forum  for  political 
exchanges  and  consultations  between  NATO 
and  its  closest  neighbors.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  intensification  of  PFP  should 
even  tu  al  I  y  i  n  cl  uderegu  I  ar  16+1  po  I  i  ti  cal  con¬ 
sultations  within  PFP;  such  afacil  ity could  be 
particularly  useful  during  the  enlargement 
process  for  its  three  newest  members.17 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  NATO 
should  form  a  North  Atlantic  Council  "plus" 
(NAC-0  similar  to  WEU's  expanded  council 


that  meetsrou ti  nely attheam  bassado  ri al  and 
ministerial  levels.  NATO  might  also  create  a 
Political  Council  Plus  to  more  effectively  co- 
ordi  natetheactivitiesoftherecentlyen  larged 
Political -Mi  I  itary  Steering  Committee.  Fi¬ 
nally,  NATO  could  create  one-to-three- 
month,  civilian-and-military-partner  intern- 
shi  pson  both  the  I  nternational  andthel  n  ter- 
national  Military  Staffs  in  nonsensitive  areas 
and  continue  inviting  partners  to  attend  the 
NATO  Defense  College,18  as  has  been  done 
si  nee  Course  87.  NATO  could  also  expandthe 
Senior  Civil  Emergency  Planning  Committee 
to  include  partners. 

After  enlarging,  the  Alliance  must  ensure 
that  it  mai  n  tai  nsitsabi  I  ity  to  makei  m  portant 
decisions  quickly.  All  decisions  made  in 
NATO  bodiesareexpressionsof national sov 
ereignty  and  are  therefore  achieved  through 
consensus.  If  there  is  no  consensus,  there  are 
no  decisions.  If  there  are  no  collective  deci¬ 
sions, thereisnocol  lectivedefense.19  NATO  is 
only  as  strong  as  the  consensus  of  its  mem¬ 
ber^0— without  the  ability  to  reach  consen¬ 
sus,  theAl  I  i  ancecan  not  com  mi  t.  So  i  n  stead  of 
hindering  the  consensus  process,  enlarge¬ 
ment  should  better  enable  the  Alliance  to 
carry  out  both  its  core  functions  and  its  new 
missions.  Willy  Claes,  former  NATO 
secretary-general,  expressed  this  concern: 
"We  must  respect  the  pri  nci  pi  e  of  consensus. 
How  can  this  be  done  with  22  or  24  mem¬ 
bers?"21 

With  the  same  democratic  values  yet  with 
different  histories,  traditions,  work  cultures, 
geostrategic  preoccupations,  military  capa¬ 
bilities,  and  neighbors,  the  current  16  NATO 
allies  have  different  viewpoints  on  the  same 
set  of  issues.  Adding  more  members  with  an 
even  greater  diversity  of  traditions  is  bound 
to  i  ncrease  the  difficulty  of  reachi  ng  consen¬ 
sus  and  potentially  increase  the  amount  of 
time  required  to  reach  a  decision.  But  there 
are  numerous  advantages  to  consensus  deci¬ 
sion  making,  andtheoneessential  element  of 
the  process  is  the  willingness  to  compro¬ 
mise.22  Consequently,  NATO  expects  from  its 
new  allies  a  commitment  to  build  consensus 
within  the  Alliance  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
on  all  issues  of  concern  to  them.23 
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EU  has  adopted  a  "weighted  consensus" 
voting  mechanism,  and  some  individuals 
support  movingtoasimi  I  ar  paradigm,  antici¬ 
pating  difficulty  reaching  agreement  in  a 
largerNATO.  ButiftheAl  li  ancecan  no  longer 
reach  consensus,  perhaps  its  working  meth¬ 
ods  are  at  fault  rather  than  the  consensus 
mechanism  itself.  Furthermore,  Greece  and 
Turkey  have  prepared  the  Alliance  to  negoti¬ 
ate  sen  si  ti  ve  i  ssu  es-an  d  i  f  G  reece  an  d  Tu  r  key 
can  agree  upon  numerousissuesdespitetheir 
differences,  the  predicted  death  of  consensus 
in  an  enlarged  NATO  may  be  premature.  For 
the  pres  entti  me,  NATO  isdeter  mi  ned  to  keep 
its  consensus  mechanism,  and  a  successful 
pattern  of  cooperation  within  an  enlarged 
NATO  may  give  impetus  to  better  coopera¬ 
tion  within  other  European  organizations 
such  as  EU  and  WEU. 


Russia 

Although  NATO  maintains  that  no  nation 
will  exert  a  veto  over  its  enlargement,  it 
would  be  counterproductive  to  enlarge  the 
Alliance  with  the  intent  to  enhance  stability 
while  at  the  same  time  alienating  Russia.24 
From  their  inception,  enlargement  talks 
roused  Russian  objections,  as  illustrated  by 
Defense  Minister  Igor  Rodionov's  assertion 
that  his  country  would  take  "appropriate 
measures"  necessary  to  counter  expansion.25 
The  recent  Russi  a-China  agreement  may  be 
one  of  the  appropriate  measures  to  which  he 
alluded.26 

The  Russian  elite  cannot  comprehend  the 
means  by  which  NATO  escaped  its  brief  post- 
cold-war  identity  crisis,  since  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  disintegrated  in  the 
faceof  change.  For  many  Russians,  NATO  still 
hasa  hosti  I  ef  I  a  vor;  weshoul  d  ex  pect  Russi  an 
opposition  to  NATO  enlargement  simply  be 
causeNATO  hasal  ways  been  op  posed  by  Rus¬ 
sia.  Paradoxically,  Russians  do  not  focus  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  increased  military  threat 
from  a  larger  NATO— rather,  they  worry  about 
political-psychological  impacts  on  domestic 
social,  political,  and  economic  stability  that 
may  result  from  what  they  view  as  "unneces¬ 


sary  expansion."  There  was  also  vague  talk  of 
renewing  a  strategy  of  confrontation  using 
the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States,27 
but  i  t  i  s  u n  I  i  kel  y  to  coa  I  esce,  gi  ven  the  I  ack  of 
enthusi  asm  on  the  part  of  most  membersand 
Russia'sown  inconsistent  leadership. 

Cl  ai  msthat  an  other  col  d  war  i  spossi  bl  eare 
ex  ag ger  ated .  Thetruth  i sthat  Russi  a  i  snot  i  n  a 
po  si  ti  o n  to  en  gage i  n  an  oth  er such  co n  f  ro n  ta- 
tion.  In  an  irony  of  history,  it  may  be  that 
Moscow's  weak  ness  rather  than  itsstrength  is 
the  cause  of  concern  in  Russia  with  regard  to 
N  ATO  ex  pan  si  o n  ,28 1 1  al  so  seems  u  n  I  i  kel  y  th at 
the  US  public,  in  its  dash  to  cash  in  on  the 
"peace  dividend,"  would  support  another  era 
of  bloc  confrontation. TheUSresponseto the 
end  of  thecold  war  has  been  across-the-board 
force  reductions,  reducing  the  likelihood  of 
any  future  confrontation. 

In  any  case,  Russian  perceptions  must  be 
taken  seriously,29  and  NATO  enlargement 
must  occur  within  a  Europe  where  demo¬ 
cratic  Russiahasitsrightful  place.  Thus,  while 
NATO  responds  to  the  legitimate  expecta- 
tionsof  Cen  tral  Europeto  bei n  tegrated  i  nto  a 
Euro-Atlanticsecu  restructure,  itshoul  dal  so 
build  a  strong  NATO-Russia  relationship.30 

NATO  is  prudently  avoiding  formal  trea¬ 
ties  with  Russiathatplaceitintheposi  tionof 
having  to  coerce  Russia  to  take  certain  ac¬ 
tions.  Signing  agreements  that  make  NATO  a 
will  ingpartnerandrequirevol  untary  compli¬ 
ance  on  Russia's  part  removes  the  Alliance 
from  an  enforcement  role  and  lessens  the  po- 
ten  ti  al  forf  ricti  on  .Therecentl  y  si  gned  Found¬ 
ing  Act  on  Mutual  Relations,  Cooperation,  and 
Security  between  NATO  and  theRussian  Federa¬ 
tion  isonesuch  agreement.  Foritspart,  Russia 
was  seeking  some  formal  agreement  that 
mightlimit,  if  nottheen  large  ment  pro  cess  it¬ 
self,  then  the  expansion  of  NATO's  military 
infrastructure.31 

Tolessentensionsstillfurther,theAI  li  ance 
has  clearly  stated  there  is  no  a  priori  require¬ 
ment  for  the  stationing  of  NATO  troops  on 
the  territory  of  new  members;  nor  is  the 
peacetime  station  ing  of  forceson  other  al  lies’ 
territories  a  condition  of  membership.32  The 
Alliance  realizes  that  stationing  allied  forces 
on  the  territory  of  new  members  could  givea 
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misleading  impression  of  Alliance  con¬ 
cerns33-^  n  spo  ken  but  cl  earl  y  vi  s-  a- vi  sRussi  a. 
These  positions  emphasize  the  point  that 
there  is  no  perceived  external  threat  to  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe  and  that  the  forward  deployment 
of  troops  and  the  fortification  of  borders  are 
not  required.34 

Russi  acan  not  beex  pectedtocooperateon 
some  issues,  and  NATO  must  be  sensitive  to 
theperceptionsofitspartners.Recentsignsof 
astablepo  I  iti  cal  situation  with  al  mostnoevi- 
dence  of  unrest  and  reports  that  the  Russian 
economy  shows  signs  of  stabilizing  after  six 
years  of  decline  are  promising  indications 
that  Russia  may  finally  be  pulling  out  of  its 
downslide35-and  provide  hope  for  better  co¬ 
operation.  Tense  though  the  relationship 
may  sometimes  be,  NATO  and  Russia  appear 
to  be  making  headway  in  establishing  a 
strong,  stable,  and  enduring  partnership  that 
properly  recognizes  their  common  interests 
in  security  and  cooperation  on  the  European 
continent.36  The  current  dialogue  offers  the 
best  assurance  for  the  peaceful  enlargement 
of  NATO  and  provides  an  atmosphere  in 
which  credible  security  guarantees  can  be  es¬ 
tablished  and  defended. 


The  Ukraine 

With  no  desire  to  actually  gain  full  mem¬ 
bership,  the  Ukraine  plans  to  seek  associate 
membership  in  NATO  when  the  Alliance  ex¬ 
pands.  However,  theAl  li  ancehasrejected  ap¬ 
peals  for  associate  membership,  opting  for 
nothing  less  than  full  membership,  which  is 
deemed  essential  to  maintain  collective  de¬ 
fense.  Anything  less  could  be  perceived  as  a 
"paperguarantee,"37underminingexpansion 
efforts. 

Security  Guarantees— What  Do 
They  M  ean? 

Although  security  guarantees  are  impor¬ 
tant  to  most  of  the  nati  onsstrug  gl  i  ngto  en  ter 


the  Alliance,  one  can  argue  that  Article  5  will 
do  little  to  meet  what  some  people  claim  are 
the  real  threats  facing  Central  Europe:  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  turmoil  and  ethnic  ten¬ 
sion.38  These  problems  may  be  better  ad¬ 
dressed  by  setting  standards  that  new  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  expected  to  meet,  either  before 
their  admission  to  NATO  or  after  they  enter 
the  Alliance. 


Criteria  for  Admission 

The  Al  li  ancehasin  di  catedtherearewaysfor 
nationsto  prepareforen  try,  al  though  ithasnot 
i  ssued  a  I  i  st  of  ri  gi  d  cri  teri  a.  Acti  veparti  ci  pati  on 
in  PFP,  for  example,  is  expected  to  play  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  preparing  countries  for  acces¬ 
sion,  though  it  does  not  guarantee  Alliance 
membership.39  Si  mi  larly,  new  members  will  not 
be  required  to  achieve  full  interoperability  of 
their  forces  with  NATO  standards  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Al  I  i  ance,  but  they  are  expected  to  meet 
certain  minimum  standards.40 

Nevertheless,  at  some  point  the  Alliance 
must  insist  that  selected  applicants  either 
meet  certain  criteria  or  forgo  member¬ 
ship— both  to  maintainideologi  cal  and  po I iti- 
cal  compatibility  among  members  and  to  en¬ 
sure  that  enlargement  is  completed  in  a 
reasonable  timeframe.41  During  the  integra¬ 
tion  process,  the  Alliance  must  guard  against 
NATO  members'  attempts  to  put  undue  pres¬ 
sure  on  invited  nationsto  settle  personal  dif¬ 
ferences  with  NATO  countries  to  theirdisad- 
vantage  before  they  join,  which  might  cause 
future  friction  and  conflict.  The  prospect  of 
join  ingNATO  hasproven to  bethemost pow¬ 
erful  incentive  for  reform  and  resolution  of 
ethnicandterri  to  rial  con flictamongaspi  ring 
members.42  This  fact  alone  should  be  a  clear 
signal  to  doubters  of  NATO  enlargement  that 
it  isthe  right  course  of  action. 

Intheend,  NATO  must  guard  against  ere at- 
ingtoo  much  competi tionamongnationsvy- 
ingfor  mem  bership.Thereisfricti  on  enough 
now  that  the  first  group  of  new  members  has 
been  announced  by  the  Alii  ance. 
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'The  Who" 

Stated  in  itssim  pi est terms,  "thewho”  was 
apo  I  i  ti  cal  deci  si  on .  Po  I  and,  H  un  gary,  andthe 
Czech  Re  pub  I  icwereontheshortli  st  of  virtu¬ 
ally  everyone  who  endorses  NATO  expan¬ 
sion.  Verbalizing  the  potential  of  these  na¬ 
tions  to  become  members  of  NATO  built  a 
general  expectation  that  lessened  any  nega¬ 
tive  reaction  on  the  part  of  Russia;  it  also  pre¬ 
pared  for  rejection  those  nations  who  were 
not  admitted  with  the  first  wave.  "Second 
tier"  candidates includedSloveniaandSlova- 
kia.  Romania  was  considered  a  "dark  horse” 
by  some  proponents,  a  status  granted  i  n  con- 
si  d  erati  on  for  i  tsen  th  u  si  asti  c  parti  ci  pati  on  i  n 
PFP. 

It  might  prove  useful  to  examine  what 
made  some  countries  good  candidates  and 
why  certai  n  coun  tri  es  were  not  good  risksfor 
the  first  wave.  Nations  more  distant  from 
N  ATO  and  cl  oser  to  Rus  si  a  were  n  ot  good  can- 
di  datesforad  mission. TheBalticsareapri me 
example:  add  ingthem to  NATO  atthepresent 
ti  me  might  be  construed  as  a  di  rectaffrontto 
Russiaandaddunnecessaryfrictiontotheen- 
largement  process.  However,  inviting  Poland 
to  join  compensated  for  not  adding  the  Bal- 
ti  csto  thef  i  rst  wave;  as  a  pros  per  o  us  n  ei  gh  bo  r 
an  d  mem  ber  of  N  ATO ,  Po  I  an  d  can  stren  gt  h  en 
the  Baltic  economies  as  well  as  their  identifi¬ 
cation  with  the  West. 

The  corollary  to  our  earlier  observation  is 
that  countries  in  geographic  proximity  to 
NATO  were  good  candidates  for  early  ad¬ 
mission.  That  those  nations  in  proximity— Po¬ 
land,  Hungary,  andtheCzech  Republic— have 
developed  the  furthest  democratically  and 
have  the  strongest  free-market  economies 
made  them  easy  choices.  If  contiguity  had 
been  an  issue,  then  Slovenia  could  have  pro¬ 
vided  a  link  between  NATO  and  Hungary. 
Slovenia  was  a  solid  candidate  for  early  ad¬ 
mission,  having  adapted  quickly  to  democ¬ 
racy  and  a  free-market  economy.  However, 
Slovenia  borders  the  Balkans,  potentially  re¬ 
ducing  its  attraction.  As  an  aside,  contiguity 
was  apparently  not  a  primary  consideration 
when  decidingwhich  nationswerein  vitedto 
join.  As  core  functions  of  the  Alliance  are 


changing,  collective  defense-and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  common  borders-has  become  less 
important. 

Although  the  political  leaders  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  the  Czech  Republic  wanted 
very  much  to  join  NATO,  the  views  of  their 
populations  varied.  Public  opinion  polls  in 
these  three  nations  indicated  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  thei  r  popu  I  ati  onsstrongl  y  orsomewhat 
su  p  po  rted  th  ei  r  en  try  i  n  to  N  ATO ;  wh  en  asked 
if  they  woul  d  defend  an  othercoun  try,  permit 
NATO  exercises  in  their  country,  or  permit 
NATO  troops  to  be  based  in  their  country,  the 
majority  of  the  populations  in  Hungary  and 
the  Czech  Republic  said  no.  All  three  nations 
opposed  spendi  ng  a  larger  share  of  thei  r  bud¬ 
gets  on  military  needs.43  These  sentiments 
may  in  fact  drive  the  Alliance  toward  adopt¬ 
ing  criteria  for  membership  that  keep  acces¬ 
sion  costs  to  a  minimum. 


Timing  of  Admission 

Equally  important  to  the  question  of  who 
would  join  the  Alliance  in  the  first  wave  was 
the  question  of  when  enlargement  would  ac¬ 
tually  occur.  NATO’s  position  isthattheonly 
criterion  for  timing  should  be  that  the  man¬ 
ner  and  speed  of  the  enlargement  process  in¬ 
crease  stability  in  the  whole  of  Europe.44 
Speculation  regarding  expansion's  exact  tim¬ 
ing  centers  around  April  1999— NATO's  50th 
anniversary.  This  symbolic  date  provides  a 
unique  opportunity  to  mark  historic  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  Alliance. 

Theen  I  argementissuewasthefocusof  NA¬ 
TO's  December  Ministerial  of  1996.  Specific 
names  and  dates  when  new  members  would 
be  asked  to  joi  n  were  not  an  noun ced;  such  an 
important  decision  lay  more  appropriately 
with  NATO's  member  states.  Consequently, 
fi  nal  discourseonthesubjecttookplaceatthe 
J  uly  1997 sum  mitin  Madrid, 45  where  the  Alli- 
anceextended  mem  bershi  p  i  n  vi  tati  onsto  Po- 
land,  Hungary,  andtheCzech  Republic.46 

Subsequent  Waves— Who 
and  When 
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The  Alliance  should  make  clear  that  en¬ 
largement  is  expected  to  be  an  evolutionary 
process  that  will  continue  indefinitely.  Presi¬ 
dent  William  Clinton  made  the  US  view  of 
the  enlargement  process  public  when  he 
promised  to  thousands  of  disappointed  but 
eagerRo  mani  ans,  "Staythecourseand  Ro  ma¬ 
nia  will  cross  that  milestone."47  In  themean- 
ti  me,  PFP  must  bemai  n  tai  ned,  en  hanced,  and 
deepened  not  only  as  a  stand-alone  instru¬ 
ment  of  European  security,48  but  as  the  gate¬ 
way  to  a  larger  NATO. 


How  Big  Is  Big  Enough? 

There  are  concerns  that  NATO  would 
evolve  from  a  security  organization  into  a 
ro  u  nd- tabl  efo  ru  m  i  f  i  t  ex  pan  ds  beyo  n  d  so  me 
"magic"  threshold.  The  maintenance  of  a 
common  worldview  is  unlikely  in  a  large 
community  of  states,  and  it  can  be  argued 
that  institutional  integrity  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  with  too  many  members.  Although  we 
have  earlier  defined  "evolutionary  enlarge¬ 
ment"  as  an  indefinite  process,  we  recognize 
that  "infinite  expansion"  is  not  possible.  The 
pu r  poseof  grad  u al  en  I arge ment  isnotonlyto 
identify  and  eliminate  problems  in  the  pro¬ 
cess,  but  also  to  cautiously  approach  the 
boundaries  of  an  effective  threshold  without 
crossing  the  line.  Conventional  wisdom  calls 
for  limiting  the  size  of  NATO  to  about  25 
countries,  most  likely  due  to  the  very  real 
problems  al  readyfaced  byEUat20full  mem¬ 
bers  and  six  associates. 

AsNATO  reachessomemaxi  mum  size,  the 
important  question  of  who  will  be  left  out 
must  be  considered.  It  is  important  that  na¬ 
tions  not  in  vited  to  join  under  stand  that  new 
dividing  lines  are  not  being  drawn  on  the 
Continent.  We  believe  that  this  imperative 
cal  Is  for  a  new  NATO  to  be  comprised  of  na¬ 
tions  with  common  values  and  common 
worldviews— nations  that  are  naturally 
aligned.  Such  a  membership  strategy  ensures 
that  those  nati  ons  not  i  n  vited  to  j  oi  n  feel  I  ess 
on  the  outside,  since  they  are  unlikely  to 
share  the  viewpoint  of  NATO  members  on 
numerous  issues  anyway. 


It  might  also  be  important  to  consider  for 
membersh  i  p  those  nati  ons  whose  borders  i  n- 
clude  territory  that  has  historically  been  the 
object  of  contention.  Leaving  such  nations 
outsidetheAl  li  ancemaycreateavacuumthat 
could  lead  to  unnecessarystrife.  Placingsuch 
nations  into  the  Alliance-much  like  NATO 
did  with  Greece  and  Turkey— could  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  i  ncrease  stabi  I  ity  i  n  the  regi  on .  Re- 
gardlessof  NATO's  final  composition,  mak¬ 
ing  PFP  a  worthwhile  cooperation  program 
can  bring  some  sense  of  security  for  its  part¬ 
ners  with  the  result  that  NATO  may  never 
have  to  hang  the  "no  vacancy”  sign  over  the 
door. 


Will  Russia  Everjoin? 

Although  Russia  seems  to  have  accepted 
that  it  will  never  be  in  a  position  to  join  EU 
and  seems  satisfied  with  the  cooperation 
agreements  recently  signed,  it  has  consis¬ 
tently  tri  ed  not  to  forecl  osetheop  ti  on  to  j  oi  n 
NATO,  however  remote  such  a  development 
may  seem.49  Russians  seem  to  accept  the  fact 
that  many  allies  oppose  their  entry  into 
NATO— especial  lywhi  I  etheinternal  situation 
in  their  country  is  insufficiently  stable  and 
unpredictable,  which  would  prohibit  them 
from  meeting  reliably  the  obligati  ons  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  expected  of  them  as  members. 
The  fact  al  so  remai  ns  th  at  th  e  po  I  i  ti  cal  I  ead  er- 
ship  of  the  former  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
would  object  to  finding  itself  in  the  Russian 
shadow  in  the  new  NATO,  that  many  parts  of 
Russi  an  so  ci  ety  arenot  ready  for  NATO  mem¬ 
bership,  and  that  Russia's  own  military  lead¬ 
ership  rejects  the  idea.50 

The  following  arguments  have  been  or 
could  be  used  to  exclude  Russia  from  mem¬ 
bership: 

•  Russia  is  not  a  North  Atlantic  or  Euro¬ 
pean  state. 

•  Russia  istoo  unstable. 

•  Russia  might  not  compromise  to  reach 
consensus. 

•  Membership  would  give  Russia  a  right 
of  veto  within  NATO. 
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•  NATO  would  find  it  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  extend  security  guarantees 
to  Russia  due  to  its  large  border.51 

•  NATO  offers  its  member  states  no  pro¬ 
tection  against  a  fellow  ally. 

Certainly,  any  new  command  structure 
would  haveto  behugeto  absorb  Russia'ssize, 
and  the  addition  of  Russia  could  reorient 
NATO  overnight  toward  events  in  China  and 
the  Pacific.  Anecdotal  evidence  also  suggests 
that  Russian  integration  may  not  work.  For 
example,  the  Poles  are  learning  English  for 
entry  into  NATO,  but  the  Russians  want 
NATO  membersto  learn  Russian.52  It  has  also 
been  argued  that  Russian  membership  might 
remove  NATO  as  the  shield  of  Western 
Europe,  since  NATO  obligation  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  protecting  its  members  against  each 
other.53  For  nationsthat  wish  to  join,  NATO’s 
val  ueliesin  its  potential  to  restrain  what  may 
bean  increasingly  unpredictable  Russia,  and 
some  do  not  believe  that  NATO’s  members 
canrestrainRussiaifthelatterisamember.54 
We  believe  that  the  history  of  animosity  be 
tween  NATO  al  MesGreeceandTurkey  proves 
otherwise:  were  it  not  for  the  Alliance  re 
straining  their  actions,  Turkey  and  Greece 
might  have  gone  to  war  years  ago. 

If  Russia  does  not  fit  into  any  existing  or¬ 
ganization,  then  a  new  Russia-NATO  forum 
must  be  created  to  respect  Russi  a's  status  and 
to  lessen  the  perception  that  expanding 
NATO  eastward  is  an  anti-Russian  strategy.55 
Ideally,  this  forum  should  reach  a  point 
where  Russia’s  membership  in  NATO  doesn't 
matter  because  that  country  has  been  inte¬ 
grated  into  all  European  institutions— eco¬ 
nomic,  political,  and  military— and  all  are 
worki  n  g  cl  osel  y  togeth  er. 


The  NATO /EU /W EU  Link 

EU,  WEU,  and  NATOclaimthesameobjec- 
tives:  to  enhance  stability  in  Europe  as  a 
wholeandtocreateasecu  rityen  vi  ron  menti  n 
which  the  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  can  accomplish  their  reform  pro¬ 


cesses  and  further  their  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  development.56 

Certain  NATO  allies  believe  that  EU  mem¬ 
bership  should  come  before  NATO  member¬ 
ship,  since  security  guarantees  will  not  be 
credible  if  they  have  no  solid  political  and 
economicfoundation.57Further,therecannot 
be  a  lasting  Alliance  without  the  affirmation 
of  a  strong  European  pillar.58  At  the  present 
time,  it's  not  clear  that  EU  has  the  necessary 
capabilities  to  respond  to  the  new  security 
challenges  facing  Europe,  whereas  NATO 
does.59  EU  'sshort  com  i  ngsmi  ght  bead  dressed 
using  combined  joint  task  forces  (CJTF), 
which  could  serve  as  a  basisforcreatingavail- 
able  force  structures  that  are  separable  but 
not  separate  from  NATO.60  But  even  with  the 
ad  vent  of  CJ  TF,  en  I  arg  i  n  g  EU  may  proveto  be 
much  more  difficult  than  enlarging  NATO, 
particu  larly  in  light ofthestricteco  nomiccri- 
teri  a  required  by  the  former.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  EU  extended  invitationsf  or  membership 
to  Poland,  Hungary,  the  Czech  Republic, 
Slovenia,  and  Estonia  only  after  NATO  an¬ 
nounced  itsown  f  i  rst  wave  of  new  mem  bers.61 

NATO  should  continue  to  take  advantage 
of  the  cold  war's  lingering  military  emphasis 
in  its  new  partners  and  expand  ahead  of 
EU— using  its  influence  to  better  prepare  its 
new  members  for  entry  into  EU.  However,  if 
the  Alliance  continues  to  expand  first,  fledg¬ 
ling  NATO  members  who  are  not  also  partici¬ 
pants  in  EU  may  not  learn  to  "think  Euro¬ 
pean"  and  instead  adopt  an  Atl anticist  view. 
Th  i  s  mi  ght  i  n  h  i  bi  t  W  EU 's  ul  ti  mate  goal  of  be- 
coming  the  dominant  security  pillar  on  the 
Continent.  In  the  short  term,  the  key  issue 
mi  ght  well  be  to  preclude  NATO  and  EU  from 
becoming  interblocking  rather  than  inter- 
lockinginstitutions.  Both  o  r  gan  i  zati  on  sseem 
committed  to  that  end. 

The  Alliance  has  categorized  its  enlarge¬ 
ment  as  a  parallel  process  designed  to  com- 
pl  e  ment  ex  pan  si  on  of  EU .  Though  thetwo  or¬ 
ganizations  are  expected  to  enlarge 
autonomously,  each  organization  is  expected 
to  considerdevel  opmentsintheotherduring 
the  process.62  EU's  recent  decision  to  invite 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  the  Czech  Republic  to 
join  the  union  so  soon  after  NATO  extended 
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its  invitations  is  an  indication  that  this  strat¬ 
egy  is  already  in  place.  Linking  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  NATO  with  the  enlargement  of  EU 
serves  four  pri  mary  purposes.  Thefirstisthat 
concurrent  expansion  invigorates  the  efforts 
to  promote  stability  eastward.63  Second,  EU 
can  pro  vide  what  Central  Europeneedsmost: 
economic  growth  and  political  integration 
into  Western  Europe.  Third,  the  impact  of 
military  integration  can  be  downplayed 
th  rough  a  caref  u 1 1  y  par  al  I  el  ed  eco  no  m  i  c  i  n  te- 
gration,  minimizing  the  risk  of  backlash  in 
Russia.64  Fourth,  and  most  importantly,  coor¬ 
dinated  enlargement  provides  for  common 
memberships  in  NATO  and  WEU. 

At  the  present  time,  all  full  members  of 
WEU  are  mem  bersof  NATO.  Becauseof  secu¬ 
rity  guarantees  provided  by  NATO  and  WEU 
to  their  respective  members,  the  Alliance 
states  that  maintaining  common  member 
states  is  essential.65  There  is  also  general 
agreement  within  NATO  that  forces  of  Euro¬ 
pean  al  I  i esshoul d  be "sepa ra blefrom  NATO” 
but  not  "separate";66  one  can  infer  from  this 
agreement  th  at  mem  bers  ofWEUshouldalso 
be  members  of  NATO. 

Finally,  there  are  other  important  mem¬ 
bership  issues.  What  the  neutral  nations 
eventually  decide  to  do  in  post-cold-war 
Europe  could  affect  both  NATO  and  WEU. 
Should  EU  and  WEU  develop  a  common  for¬ 
eign  pol  icy,  they  must  remem  berthatfivena- 
tionsi  n  EU  are  not  mem  bersof  WEU  and  that 
four  nationsarenot  mem  bersof  NATO.  With 
a  membership  invitation  from  EU  now  also 
extended  to  Slovenia  and  Estonia,  the  issue 
promises  to  generate  continued  debate. 

US  Role  after  Enlargement 

A  significant  degree  of  US  involvement  in 
Europe  is  crucial  to  counterbalance  a  poten¬ 
tial  lyunstableRussi  cf7  and  to  sup  portfurther 
European  integration.  The  current  US  ad¬ 
ministration  views  NATO  as  the  foundation 
of  Ameri  can  pol  icyinEuropeandidentifiesit 
as  the  essential  organization  for  peace  on  the 
Continent.68  The  trans-Atlantic  link  serves 
t h  e  i  n  ter  est  of  both  si  desof  th  e  At  I  an  ti  c, 69  an  d 


the  United  States  should  remain  a  European 
power  and  hel  p  its  NATO  al  I  i  es  forge  a  strate- 
gic  vision  for  the  future. 

The  Cost 

Although  cost  estimates  may  dampen  NA¬ 
TO's  enthusiasm  for  enlargement,  numerous 
options  are  available  to  lower  costs:  spread 
them  over  a  greater  period  of  time,  limit  the 
degree  of  change  that  new  members  will  be 
required  to  make  to  their  forces  and  their  in¬ 
frastructures  after  they  matriculate,  and  do 
not  station  NATO  forces  on  the  territories  of 
new  members. 

NATO  makes  it  clear  that  potential  mem¬ 
bers  face  considerable  financial  obligations 
when  they  join.70  However,  NATO  member 
nations  must  also  be  prepared  to  expend  re 
sources  and  make  sacrifices.71  The  bottom 
lineisthatmem  bershipmeansthereisnofree 
ride  on  defense,  but  it  also  means  that  new 
members  do  not  have  to  embark  on  an  ambi¬ 
tious  armaments  program.  The  goal  should 
be  to  provide  new  members  with  enough  se 
curity  so  they  can  concentrate  on  rebuilding 
their  societies  and  economies—the  compo¬ 
nents  of  stable  democracy. 

If  NATO  decides  to  configure  new  mem¬ 
bers'  forces  only  in  the  areas  of  command, 
control,  communications,  and  intelligence 
(C3I)  and  logistics  support,  the  cost  of  en¬ 
largement  will  be  relatively  low.72  If  new 
members  are  permitted  to  contribute  strate¬ 
gic  position  rather  than  strategic  forces— as 
d  i  d  both  I  ce  I  an  d  an  d  Spai  n  — th  en  costs  can  be 
driven  much  lower.  Current  cost  projections 
wehaveseen  intheliteratureseemtoindi  cate 
that  NATO  plansto  build  a  new  Magi  not  Line, 
and  that  is  clearly  not  the  case.  Sen.  Mike 
DeWine  (R-Ohio)  estimated  most  recently 
that  the  US  share  of  NATO  expansion  costs 
would  be  $5  billion  to  $19  billion  over  a  15- 
year  period.73 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  option  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Alliance  involves  improving  the 
existing  militaries  of  new  members  by  up¬ 
grading  them  sufficiently  so  that  integration 
with  NATO  air  defenses,  logistics  organ iza- 
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tions,andcommunicationsnetworksisfeasi- 
ble.  This  option  capitalizes  on  the  ability  of 
NATO's  in-area  assets  to  extend  their  um¬ 
brella  eastward,  while  still  operating  from 
bases  in  Western  Europe,  and  would  involve 
few  costs  i  n  the  short  term. 

Costs  can  be  expected  to  be  significantly 
larger  if  steps  are  taken  to  develop  the  mili¬ 
tary  infrastructure  of  new  members  so  that 
NATO  forces  can  deploy.  If  their  infrastruc¬ 
tures  were  upgraded,  new  members  would 
gain  access  to  NATO  airpower,  intelligence, 
and  resupply.  To  absorb  the  full  benefits  of 
NATO  logistics  and  communications,  how¬ 
ever,  new  mem  bers  would  also  be  required  to 
i  m  proveex  i st  i  ng port,  rai  I ,  and  road faci  I  i  ti es. 
These  so-called  baseline  improvements  for 
Poland,  Hungary,  the  Czech  Republic,  and 
Slovakia  alone  are  estimated  to  cost  about 
$60.6  billion.74 

Should  NATO  determine  that  new  air  base 
facili  tieswereneededorseekto  permanently 
station  ground  forces,  estimates  for  adding 
new  members  to  the  Alliance  could  reach 
$124  billion.75  Other  estimates  put  high-end 
costs  at  around  $110  billion.76 

Depending  on  the  choices  the  Alliance 
makes,  costs  will  vary  widely.  Assumingthat 
the  midlevel  $60.6  billion  figure  is  credible, 
even  this  amount  may  be  plausibly  afford¬ 
able.  By  comparison,  the  life-cycle  cost  of  a 
US  Army  division  is  about  $60  billion,  and 
the  acquisition  cost  of  individual  US  weapon 
systems  often  runs  $20-30  billion  or  more.77 
Furthermore,  the  $60  billion  figure  amounts 
to  only  2-3  percent  of  what  NATO  already 
plans  to  spend  in  defense  of  its  current  bor¬ 
ders.78 

Based  on  traditional  NATO  practices,  new 
mem  bers  can  pro  ba  bl  y  be  ex  pected  to  pay  f  o  r 
20-30  percent  of  the  total  amount  needed  to 
fund  national  programsandtheirfairshareof 
common  infrastructure  spending.  The  re¬ 
mainder  will  presumably  come  from  NATO’s 
current  members.79  If  $60  billion  isa  reason¬ 
able  figure  to  pay  for  expansion  and  if  the 
new  members  can  be  expected  to  pay  for  at 
I  east  20  percent  of  the  total ,  what  are  the  i  m- 
pli cations?  The  Visegrad  states  (minus  Slova¬ 


kia)  have  a  total  combined  gross  domestic 
product  (GDP)  of  about  $354.2  billion.80  If 
they  are  expected  to  contribute  their  fair 
share  of  at  least  $12  billion  (20  percentx  $60 
billion)  over  a  10-year  period,  then  joining 
NATO  would  cost  them  just  over  0.3  percent 
of  their  GDP  each  year— not  including  other 
fi  nancial  obli  gationstheywill  owetotheAl  li- 
ance.  H  un  gary,  Po  land,  andtheCzech  Repub- 
lic  already  spend  about  1.5  percent  of  their 
GDP  on  defense.81  Ex  pect  i  ngthemto  i  n  crease 
their  defense  budgets  by  over  20  per  cent  isin 
our  view  unrealistic  in  the  short  term.  We 
therefore  believe  that  NATO  should  require 
the  configuration  of  new  members'  forces 
only  in  theareasof  C3I  and  logistics  support, 
while  permitting  the  gradual  integration  and 
modernization  of  the  rest  of  thei  r  mi  I  itary  ca- 
pabilitiesover  an  extended  period  of  time. 

The  Confirmation  Process  in 
NATO  Capitals 

If  NATO  drags  out  the  ratification  process, 
especially  with  regard  to  thefirst  accession  of 
new  members,  then  its  failure  to  act  quickly 
could  be  i nterpreted  that  the  West  is  unsym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  Central  and  Eastern  European 
states--that  it  views  them  at  best  as  unimpor¬ 
tant  and  at  worst  as  "outside  of  Europe,”  un¬ 
dercutting  reform  in  the  new  democracies.82 
Consequently,  we  believe  that  ratification  of 
the  f  i  rst  wave  wi  1 1  take  pi  ace  at  a  steady  pace 
in  NATO  capitals  now  that  invitations  have 
been  issued  and  once  negotiations  for  entry 
are  completed. 


PFP/NACC  after  Enlargement 

PFP  was  expected  to  die  a  natural  death 
when  NATO  enlarged.  But  PFP  has  worked  so 
wel  I  that  after  thefi  rst  group  of  nati ons  is  ad- 
mittedtotheAl  li  ance,itisexpectedtoplayan 
important  role  both  to  help  prepare  new 
members  for  membership  and  as  a  means  to 
strengthen  relations  with  partner  countries 
unlikely  to  join  the  Alliance.  NACC  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  play  a  significant  role  in  establish- 
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ing  confidence-building  measures  between 
NATO  and  its  cooperation  partners.83 

Goalsestablishedforthecontinued  devel¬ 
opment  of  PFP  sound  remarkably  similar  to 
the  contributions  to  be  made  by  NATO  en¬ 
largement.84  The  character  of  the  projected 
relationship  between  new  members  and 
NATO  and  the  relation  ship  between  PFP  part¬ 
ners  and  NATO  is  blurring,  and  suggestions 
have  been  made  to  convert  NATO's  entire 
structure  so  that  it  does  less  NATO-unique 
work  and  caters  equal  ly  wel  I  to  both  partners 
and  members. 

NATO’s  goal  for  PFP  should  betooffertoits 
partners-those  who  do  not  wish  or  cannot 
presently  attain  membership— all  benefits  of 
membership  except  a  security  guarantee  and  a 
vote  at  the  table:  to  treat  them  the  same  as 
NATO  members  on  a  day-to-day  basis  in  both 
political  and  military  cooperation.  Partners 
must  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  i  important  to 
the  West,  and  they  should  be  brought  to  a  point 
where  they  are  as  close  to  a  security  guarantee 
as  is  possible  in  the  existing  political  climate. 
Onecanarguethatoneoftheun  intended  con¬ 
sequences  of  PFP  has  been  to  make  the  Organi¬ 
zation  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
obsolete  and  that  NATO  should  recognize  the 
implications  of  that  reality  as  it  continues  to 
strengthen  and  develop  its  Partnership  Pro¬ 
gram.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Russia  might 
reject  a  continued  role  in  PFP.  However, 
through  PFP,  Russia  hasa  historic  opportunity 
to  join  the  larger  community  of  industrialized 
democracies  and  to  emerge  from  the  isolation 
that  characterized  its  international  roleduring 
most  of  this  century.85 

Crisis  M  anagement 
in  a  Bigger  NATO 

In  ad  dition  to  perform  ingitstradi  tional  role 
in  collective  defense,  NATO  must  develop  a 
strategythat  i  n  cl  udesf  I  exi  bl  eproceduresto  un¬ 
dertake  new  roles  in  changing  circumstances 
NATO  forces  must  become  more  mobile,  able 
to  react  to  a  wider  range  of  contingencies,  and 
flexible  enough  to  respond  quickly  to  crisis 


si  tu ati  o n s.  Th egro w  i  ng  pro  I  i f  erati  o n  of  co u n- 
tries  with  ballistic  missiles  could  seriously 
complicate  NATO  operations  in  out-of-area 
con  ti  n  gen  ci  esan  d  even  deter  NATO  i  n  ter  ven- 
tion;86  it  may  be  important  for  the  Alliance  to 
consider  the  benefits  of  a  layered  missile  de¬ 
fense  system  for  deployed  forces  As  the  deliv¬ 
ery  range  of  ballistic  missiles  grows  longer, 
NATO  might  also  have  to  consider  wide-area 
defenses  for  the  protection  of  its  territory  and 
population.87  If  the  Alliance  is  serious  about 
making  CJTF  work  in  the  context  of  effective 
crisis  management,  then  procedures  for  mak- 
ingseparable,  but notsepa rate,  NATO  resources 
available  to  the  Europeans  must  be  formal¬ 
ized.88 

NATO's  most  pressing  current  priority  is 
the  Implementation  Force  (IFOR)  operation 
in  Bosnia.  The  spring  of  1996  was  the  first  in 
f  ou  r  years  wi  th  o  ut  a  maj  o  r  m  i  I  i  tary  of  f  en  si  ve, 
and  NATO  led  the  I  FOR  that  both  built  and 
kept  the  peace  i  n  that  area.  The  18- month  ex¬ 
tension  of  IFOR's  mandate  was  probably 
deemed  necessary  to  preserve  the  work  that 
NATO  accomplished  and  to  ensure  the  mis¬ 
sion's  continued  success.  The  success  of  the 
IFOR  mission  is  clearly  essential  since  it 
proves  that  NATO  can  effectively  manage  cri¬ 
ses  that  affect  the  whole  of  Europe,  while  in¬ 
spiring  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  co¬ 
operation.89 


Command  Structure 

Regardless  of  the  final  command  structure 
adopted  by  the  Alliance,  effective  coordina¬ 
tion  of  forces  by  the  i  ntegrated  mi  I  i  tarystruc- 
tureinanenlargedNATOwill  bechal  lenging. 
NATO  must  look  at  new  adaptations  for  its 
headquarters  and  simplify  its  command 
structures.90 

The  NATO  enlargement  study  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  a  broad  plan  is  necessary  to  ensure 
that  maximum  effectiveness  and  flexibility 
are  maintained  following  the  accession  of 
new  members.91  Now  that  the  decision  re¬ 
garding  "the  who"  of  new  members  has  been 
made,  work  on  the  command  structure  can 
begin  in  earnest.  We  believe  that  the  final 
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command  structure  should  be  flexible 
enough  to  absorb  the  effects  of  future  en¬ 
largements.92 


Nuclear  Posture 

In  thisera  of  emerging  Russia-NATO  coop¬ 
eration,  it  would  be  counterproductive  to  in¬ 
sist  on  the  right  to  maintain  Alliance  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  territory  of  new  members.  In 
no  other  way  could  NATO  more  effectively 
undermine  its  efforts  to  cast  itself  in  a  new 
role.  It  would  be  extraordinarily  difficult  to 
insist  that  NATO  is  no  longer  an  alliance  di¬ 
rected  agai  nst  th  eformer  So  vi  et  U  n  i  on ,  wh  i  I  e 
atthesametime  holdingfast  to  the  old  con¬ 
cept  of  strategic  one-upmanship. 

European  security  no  longer  relies  on  pro¬ 
liferation  as  an  avenue  for  deterrence,  and  if 
the  Alliance  ever  hoped  to  gain  Russia'sout- 
ri  ght  ap  proval ,  or  even  itsgrudg  i  ng  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  enlargement,  it  had  to  concede 
thenuclear  issue.93  In  thewordsof  thedirec- 
toroftheMar  shall  Center,  the  new  way  ahead 
forNATO-Russianrelationshasbeen  marked: 
partnership  instead  of  deterrence.94  NATO’s 
current  nuclear  posture  will,  for  the  foresee¬ 
able  future,  continue  to  meet  the  require- 
mentsof  an  en  I  arged  Al  I  i  ance,  an  d  we  be  I  i  eve 
there  is  no  need  to  change  or  modify  any  as¬ 
pect  of  NATO's  current  nuclear  posture  or 
policy. 


Conclusions 

The  ti  me  is  ri  ght  for  NATO  en  I  argement.  1 1 
is  an  idea  consistent  with  historic  pressures 
and  offers  the  Alliance  revitalization  and  en¬ 
hanced  relevance  in  Europe's  emerging  stra¬ 
tegic  landscape.  The  most  monumental  task 
fac  ingtheWestsincethecold  war,  NATO  en¬ 
largement  represents  the  true  spirit  of  the 
emerging  international  order:  removal  of  di¬ 
viding  lines,  evolution  of  cooperation,  and 
jointmaintenanceof  regional  sta  bi  I  ityto  mu¬ 
tual  benefit.  Inviting  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
the  Czech  Republic  to  join  is  a  modest  begin¬ 
ning  and  in  keeping  with  NATO'sgoal  to  en- 
hancesecu  rity  and  proj  ectstabi  I  ity.AI  though 


Operation  Provide  Promise — Sarajevo.  The  cold  war  era 
was  one  of  low  risk  and  high  stability.  In  the  wake  of 
collapsed  bipolarity,  the  world  has  entered  a  period  of  high 
risk  and  low  stability — a  situation  best  illustrated  by  events 
in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 


lingering  distrust  between  cold  war  enemies 
and  the  inherent  problems  caused  by  con¬ 
flicting  priorities  promise  to  be  a  source  of 
contention  between  current  NATO  countries 
and  its  new  mem  bers,  one  can  ex  pect  that  the 
new  NATO  will  renovate  European  security 
and  ultimately  strengthen  the  trans-Atlantic 
relationship. 
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